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the introductory chapters, the side narratives, the biographies, 
explanatory notes and illustrations — the value of the service is 
increased beyond estimation or expression, and especially is 
this true in its relation to the people occupying the countries 
bordered on the west by the Pacific Ocean. Conscientiously, 
clearly, concisely, the author has told a story that here is of deep 
interest and to which there never will be diminution. 

In the volume he has just issued Professor Meany gratefully 
acknowledges his obligations to numerous persons, both in Eu- 
rope and America, for assistance given him in the preparation 
and publication, and gracefully dedicates it to his Alma Mater, 
the University of Washington. 

THOMAS W. PROSCH. 



Professor Edmond S. Meany. 

It is habitual to speak of Seattle as a young city. The vigor 
and enthusiasm of youth is noticeable in most of its prominent 
citizens, and the uncompleted condition of its streets, and the 
many new buildings in course of construction are suggestive of 
newness. The city is, however, not too young to reap honors 
from the character and achievements of men who have lived in 
Seattle from childhood to mature age and achieved success within 
her atmosphere and environments. Among the men of the class 
above indicated, Professor Edmond S. Meany stands among the 
foremost. He is a man of great physical and intellectual force. 
In stature and the massiveness of his frame he resembles a fir 
tree ; his clear and penetrating eyes are like an eagle's ; and his 
voice needs not to be reinforced by a megaphone to be heard dis- 
tinctly by every person in any large assemblage of people ; as a 
student and seeker of knowledge he is untiring ; as a lecturer and 
orator he is fluent, interesting, persuasive and magnetic ;■ he has 
a retentive memory and a logical mind, by which he is enabled 
when addressing an audience to use most effectively the great 
thoughts and important facts which by industry and patience he 
has gleaned from books and collected in travel ; in the cause of 
education, in scientific research, and in all that pertains to the 
public welfare, he is an enthusiast and a patriot ; he is magnani- 
mous and brave, an ardent lover of his friends, and faithful to his 
home family. 
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This is my estimate of his personality, and it can be fully jus- 
tified by a simple narrative of the facts in his record. He was 
born in Michigan, in the year 1862, but has lived in Seattle more 
than thirty years. In my travels and practice in pioneer times, I 
came in contact with and became acquainted with practically all 
of the men engaged in the steamboat business on Puget Sound, 
and in that way I became acquainted with Mr. Stephen Meany, 
who engaged in steamboating and was mate of the steamer "Fan- 
nie Lake" for several years preceding his death by drowning in 
the Skagit River, in the year 1880. He was a man who performed 
his duties in a quiet and businesslike way, and I liked him, and 
after his death I watched with interest the conduct of his son, 
who at the time referred to was a quief, industrious and well- 
behaved youth. He began earning money in Seattle while attend- 
ing school by delivering milk, and afterward became the carrier 
of the morning newspaper. The death of his father cast upon 
him the burden of supporting his mother and family, and created 
a necessity for earning more money, which in his situation could 
only be accomplished by doing more work, and he accordingly 
sought and obtained additional employment, doing janitor ser- 
vice and keeping a set of books for the retail grocery firm of 
Densmore & Johnson. A majority of the boys, having already 
the rudiments of an education, and being under the necessity of 
performing hard work, would have permanently abandoned 
school, but at that early age "Ed" Meany had ambition as well 
as an independent spirit, and he continued a regular course of 
study in school and in the Territorial University, devoting the 
time which other students gave to recreation to meeting the de- 
mand upon his earning capacity, not only to pay his own way 
while acquiring an education, but to assist his family. With the 
class of 1885 of the University of Washington Territory he 
graduated with honor, and was the valedictorian of his class. 
One of the most praiseworthy institutions of Seattle in early 
times was the Young Naturalists' Society, an association of 
school boys devoted to the pursuit of scientific research, and es- 
pecially the collection of specimens and knowledge of natural his- 
tory, botany, etc., pertaining to the waters, forests and mountains 
of Washington Territory, and of this society young Meany was 
an active member. In the troublesome period of 1885 and 1886, 
When the honest laborers of the Territory, incited by foreign agi- 
tators, were organized for the unlawful purpose of expelling the 
Chinese inhabitants by force, and in defiance of the government, 
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young Meany was enrolled among the defenders of law and or- 
der. The organization of Home Guards of which he was a mem- 
ber preceded the organization of the National Guard of Wash- 
ington Territory, and when the change occurred Meany enlisted in 
Company E, which was at first commanded by Capt. E. M. Carr, 
and included in its membership a large number of the most prom- 
inent citizens of Seattle, who are still active in promoting its 
welfare. When Meany was a very young man my faith in him 
caused me to propose his name more than once for nomination as 
a Republican candidate for representative in the legislature of 
Washington Territory. He was not called to that service, how- 
ever, until after the State government had succeeded the Terri- 
tory. In 1891 and 1893 ne served two terms as representative in 
the state legislature, and was one of the most efficient and val- 
able members sent from King County. His services were espe- 
cially valuable in securing necessary legislation for the reorgani- 
zation of the University and its relocation on the site which it 
now occupies. After the termination of his second term as a 
member of the legislature, he became officially connected with 
the University, holding the position of Registrar until the year 
1897, when by a change of administration he was required to 
give up his position, to make a place for a man belonging to a 
different political party. There was, however, such an apparent 
need for a man of Meany's capacity and energy in the work of 
building up the University, that the Board of Regents were pre- 
vailed upon to retain him as a member of the Faculty, and he 
was accordingly retained as Professor of History, a position for 
which he is adapted by nature, and which he has worthily filled 
continuously until the present time. Since the organization of 
the University of Washington State Historical Society, Professor 
Meany has been its secretary and main support, and in that ca- 
pacity he has rendered services of permanent value in gathering 
and preserving and making accessible to the public important 
historical facts. By his personal solicitation the expenses of 
monuments and tablets marking the sites of historical events 
have been collected, and under his superintendence the monu- 
ments and tablets have been placed. Without hope of pecuniary 
remuneration, he has industriously traced to the utmost sources 
in Europe and America lines of original investigation, and has 
accomplished extraordinary results in securing reliable informa- 
tion with respect to explorations and discoveries of the North- 
west Coast of America, in the times of its wilderness stage, and 
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the volume of which he is author containing the interesting facts, 
and reproductions of pictures and drawings thus collected, is a 
valuable contribution to the world's storehouse of knowledge. 

CORNELIUS H. HANFORD. 



The First Forty Years of Washington Society. By Margaret 
Bayard Smith. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

A century ago, when our National Capital was new, official 
society was quite compact; although our author would seem to 
indicate a hard and fast line between gentlemen and men, re- 
ferring to them as a matter of course as races apart, every one 
within the charmed circle knew every one else: 

Margaret Bayard Smith, whose husband published the first 
national newspaper printed in America, lived in Washington for 
the first forty-four years of the nineteenth century. This selec- 
tion from her family letters throws intimate sidelights on the 
public characters of that day, with all of whom they were more 
or less closely connected. The Smiths visited, as close personal 
friends, Jefferson, the Madisons, the Clays and the Calhouns, 
and they entertained or met nearly all the distinguished for- 
eigners who came to the city during that time. Mrs. Smith and 
her correspondents talk fully and freely of these folks — their 
looks, their manners, their characters, and the impressions they 
received from them; as well as sending each other the earliest 
intelligence of important events or of striking circumstances 
that came under their observation. 

There was only one little church and a chapel in the city 
when Mrs. Smith went there. Provision was made for services 
in the Hall of Representatives at which clergymen of any 
denomination might officiate. This soon became a fashionable 
resort for beaus and beauties who bowed, whispered, moved 
around, and even laughed aloud when the services became irk- 
some. The delivery of the morning mail also served as an inter- 
ruption. She objected to the music which a marine band in 
scarlet uniforms attempted to supply for the psalm singing. 

"Sunday was the universal day for visits and entertainments." 
A Mr. Breckenridge, preaching to this society, threatened them 
with the fate of Ninevah. The burning of the city by the British 
some time afterwards led Mrs. Madison to remark on the ap- 



